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LIEN LAW ON BUILDINGS. 

A writer in the Courier, in answer to the 
views advocated in that paper, thus details 
some of the evils to which the working man | 
is subject, for want of alien law on buildings: 


“The great evil complained of at the pre- 
sent day, is one of the most injurious ten- 
dency. In many instances, persons of no- 
torious character, calling themselves builders, 
take contracts at from 10 to 15 per cent. be- 
low what any honest man could undertake 
to fulfil them for; they employ workmen, 
and under various pretences, feigned disap- 
pointment, and such like, they pay the poor 
workman off on Saturday night with one or 
two dollars, and a promise to pay the balance 
next week, (a week that never comes,) and 
so keeps them on to work in this way as long 
as they can get credit, or possibly keep a 
starving family together, then necessity com- 
pels them to quit and seek other employ- 
ment—others are employed in their stead, 
and treated in a similar manner until the 
buildings are completed. When the con- 
tractor has paig about 25 per cent., the re- 
mainder he pockets ; the workmen are cheat- 
ed out of their wages, and those who have 
fnrnished materials, fare no better; while 
the contractor rides about with his horse and 
gig, living upon the working man’s money, 
without being possessed of any property that 
the law can take hold of; he takes the benefit 
of the insolvent act yearly, or at least once 
in two or three years, consequently, it is im- 
possible to collect money from him. If he 
is asked to pay a debt, however justly due, 
he will treat the claimant with the most 
sovereign contempt. ‘This, and other such 
schemes, are acted daily, unknown to the 
community. I cannot be accused of exag- 








geration. Have we not heard some of those | 
vile schemes developed at the late general | 
sessions? and are not some of the vile per- 
petrators at present in the penitentiary for 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Working Man’s Advocate. 
EQUAL RIGHTS.—NO. III. 

As the investigation proposed will 
necessarily take an extensive range, it 
is proper, before entering into the ex- 
amivations of the subject stated in our 
last number, to make some general re- 
marks. 

Whoever will enquire into the muni- 
cipal laws by which every nation on 
earth is governed, will find, that the 
principle of expediency forms the basis 
of all. Not those expediencies which 
are founded on self evident truths, or 
those that have been demonstrated to 
be axioms ; but temporary expediencies. 
without the least regard to first principles. 
Hence, to speak of the science of law, 
is erroneous ; for a theory not based on 
unerring principles, cannot have any 
claim to the name of a science ; so, when 
a system is in conformity to scientific 
principles, it is no longer a theory, but 
a science. Of all theoretical specula- 
tions that the craft and ingenuity of man 
have invented, municipal law is, of all 
others, the most vague, and partakes 
the least of scientific principles; unless 
we couple with it religion and morality, 
which it is not our intention to examine 
into. This is the more strange, because, 
if there is, in the moral world, any one 
concern more paramount than another, 
it is the laws by which nations are go- 
verned; and, therefore, ought all to be 
founded on the sure principles of science, 
and never, however pressing the emer- 
gency, ontemporary expediency. Laws, 
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to have resulted from the mere impulse 
of nature, in consequence of the eulight- 
ened state of society revolting at some 
of the most cruel, absurd, and barbaruus 
of them, rather than in consequence of 
those laws being considered as repug- 
nant to any fixed determined principles 
of correct moral action. 

The pernicious influence and tyran- 
nical force of early associations, is in 
nothing so conspicuous a@$ in our sys- 
tem of law; by them, we haye been re- 
conciled from time immemorial to the 
most abominable jargon of absurdities 
and nonsense, and this, too, in the most 
important of all our moral concerns. 
Were these evils perpetuated by the ig- 
norant and designing alone, there would 
be less cause of marvel, but it is other- 
wise ; for there are those of the highest 
intellectual attainments, possessing, at 
the same time,the purest minds,who have 
contributed both to increase these evils, 
and, by their sanction, to entail them on 
their posterity. 

It would be the very height of supe- 
rerrogation to attempt to expose the in- 
efficiency and inefficacy, as well as the 
absurdities, of all our municipal laws in 
this country; they are, without a single 
exception, repugnant to every principle 
of our political compact, including those 
of the general government, as well as 
those of the several states. ‘The absurd 
and ridiculous practices under thoselaws, 
also, are too notorious to every man pos- 
sessing the smallest share of common 
sense, as well as the most intelligent, to 
require even comment for the purpose 
of bestowing on our whole jurisprudence 


NO. 8. 


For the aggrandizement of plebcian in- 
stead of royal masters ? 

That the state of society is, as is here 
depicted, cannot be denied; that it is 
in the power of wise and wholesome 
laws to secure to each member of a 
government equal means to pursue and 
to acquire happiness, and by the intrin- 
sic and invigorating energy of those 
laws to diminish, if not wholly to pre- 
vent, such sad consequences, must be 
admitted. Wise, efficacious laws, se- 
conded by the benign influences of the 
pure principles of Christianity, must so 
raise the character of society as to pre- 
vent pauperism, as well as the preva- 
lence of moral depravity. The highest 
function of pure and undefiled religion, 
is to prevent the afflictions of the widow 
and the fatherless, and to render pecu- 
niary charity unnecessary. Where such 
charity is much needed, nothing can be 
more certain than that whatever may 
be the name of the religion there pro- 
fessed, or the boasts of the equity of the 
laws, such a religion and laws must be 
worse than worthless. 

The increased and increasing de- 
pravity of society, which every thing 
around and about us but too clearly 
shows, demands something more than 
amendments of our laws ; an entire radi- 
cal reform is demanded to enlighten the 
minds of the wealthy to seek for true 
and lasting enjoyment where it can 
alone be found without alloy, namely,| A third grievance is—that these laws 
in the happiness they are able to confer | “require the citizens, &c., to violate 
on others; not by ostentatious gifts of | those laws concerning the sabbath which 
money, either direct or indirect, through | the states have found it necessary to 


by the presbyterian catechism, is falsely 
called the Christian sabbath,) is repre- 
sented as being violated most grievously. 
Pagans called this first day of the week 
sun-day, (die solis,) and some who pre- 
tend to be Christians, call this day the 
Lord’s day, though every day is alike 
the Lord’s day. The Jewish, Mahome- 
tan, and other sabbaths, are external; 
but the Christian dispensation and sab- 
bath is not external, but internal; and 
I defy all hireling priests and ministers 
to prove the contrary. 

The first grievance stated, is—‘ Per- 
sons employed about the mail are de- 
prived of that weekly season of rest and 
moral instruction, which congress have 
always and justly thought it good for 
themselves, and all other officers of 
government, toenjoy.” Herethey have 
properly kept Christianity and religion 
out of view, just as they should do. 
The second grievance, however, in- 
troduces it as indispensible, and says— 
“These laws, &c., cause the Christian 
sabbath to be utterly disregarded by 
many, who will not be safe members of 
community without tts moral influence.” 
Here the moral influence of the Chris- 
tian, not of the civil, sabbath, is repre- 
sented as indispensible to the safety of 
thecommunity. Consequently, religious 
matters are indipensible tu the safety of 
civil government ; and church must go- 
vern state, or ruination is our fate. 


the agency of one or more charitable 


enact, for the preservation of the public 
morals.” As the writer of this petition 
appears to be sensible of the impropriety 
of the civil government intriguing in 
religious matters, why did he not rather 
declare that the state laws should say 
nothing about any religious sabbath? 
Let us hear all. 

4. The next grievance is—that these 
laws “‘ prohibit the feee exercise of re- 
ligion, on penalty of exclusion from 
offices of profit and trust in an impor- 
tant department of government.” 

5. “ They exclude a large portion of 
our most trustworthy citizens from offi- 
ces, where the most perfect integrity is 
especially requisite.” 

6. “* There is reason to fear that other 
engroashments will follow,” &e. ’ 

: ese laws involve us in the guilt 
of requiring our fellow men to do what 
we believe to be a violation of the Jaw 
of God.” 

“For these and other considerations 
we request (not that any law may be 
passed to enforce the observance of the 
sabbath, for this, we believe, transcends 
the constitutional power of congress, 
&c.) but that so much of the post office 
laws, as requires any person to engage 
in secular labor on the Christian sab- 
bath, may be repealed,” &c. 

Observe ; it is confessed that any law 


in strict accordance with first principles, 
cannot, from the established law of na- 
ture, produce great mischief; but, when 


they are but the result of expedients,| This very fact proves the pernicious in- 
the human mind is utterly unable to con- | fluence of the system; did it not gene- 
ceive the evils they, by the same law of rally enervate, if not annihilate, by its 
nature, never fail to produce; temporary | very nature, every noble and patriotic 
laws can never affect a general good. | as well as moral principle, in the bosom 

It is, too, the invariable law of nature, | of its professors, there surely would have 
that we find nothing valuable on the sur- | some one great soul sprung up from 
face of things, light and air only except-! among them, indued with sufficient 
ed ; even wholesome water requires dig-| moral courage to have, at least, under- 
ging to find it. This is equally true in| taken some reform in the principles of 
morals as in physics. All things va-| our laws, or in the practice under them. 
luable in either,are ouly obtained by close| That our laws are in no respect suited 


application and research, and are also|to the improved state of society, and 


. ard that to all except those employed on the build- only preeminently useful but by great) still lessto the nature of our goverument, 
hw aaiene we tha ing. and A makes acoutrace with B, 1n which, | intellectual exertions; and even then, | wir we clerinely om to the mast 
e sabbath mail question. 


: of course, he would demand security; and if} are only truly valuable, when those superficial enquirer. e laws in every 
m of any subject of A’s contract is less than the building is worth | mental energies are exerted in strict ac-| state are the same that they were while 
e useful Clases, our to build it, and, when nearly finished, A has cordance with the laws of nature. Al-| we were colonies; the same principles 
tase arte ws yard ee - 0 - — though these great truths are so univer- | characterize all of them ; the sole differ- 
ortance of their sub- poeta t alt pode for te pi oxen sally acknowledged as justly to be con-| ence is, that our enactments are in our 
in the language of having yn Soe have a claim, while the poor sidered truismns, yet it is a most wonder- | own name as an independent govern- 
industrious mechanic may be wronged of his ful as well asa most lamentable truth,| ment, instead as being colonists of Eng- 
daily earnings. Perhaps it may be said, that | as will be shown in the course of these | land. Instead of seeking for such un- 
the owner may have to pay for this building. essays, that these principles, or any of | erring principles, as would be in accord- 
True. In answer to that, I would state, that) them, have never been applied to any | ance with the peculiar fundamental prin- 
if the building was liable for all debts, how theory (for system it cannot be called | ciples of our government, on which to 
easy would it be for the owner to satisfy him-| |i, any degree of propriety, and much| base our municipal Jaws, we enacted, 
— ~ - vant iy — fi a less a science) of jurisprudence. This, | almost in gross, all the tyrannical laws 
ny The law of the casat emiete too, is the more incredible, when we all | of a monarchy, which only were calcu- 
gives alien to all employed—the work is| know that the whole security of life, lated to exalt the few by the degradation 
dene by measurement—when the building | liberty, and property, as well as the) of the mass of society. The first prin- 
is finished, the owner and contractor each! peace and happiness of the nation, and | ciples from which those laws emanated, 
nominate their inspector, which is appointed | eyery individual composing it, are en-| never have been the subject of enquiry ; 
by the state, and the work is valued agreea-|tireiy dependent on the efficiency and| the exultation of obtaining our inde- 
bly to the style in which it is done, and then efficacy of the laws of the government. | pendence seems to have paralyzed every 
os ——- eG nal se: Pa A wi It is proper here to be clearly and dis-| mental faculty to obtain the inestimable 
ceed in prc ia I on decidedly tinctly understood. We do not say, or| blessings which should flow to the great 
een to the contemplated law, giving a| meamto say, that the utmost strain of| body of society from so great an attain- SABBATH MAIL CONCERN. 
lian to all but the working man.” intellect has not been exerted to make| ment. ‘To prove that our Jaws are in| It was a very sapient sentiment that 
the various theories of jurisprudence| no sense congenial with the nature of | Jesus, the carpenter, a working man and 
<a efficient aud efficacious ; but we do con-| our government, and that, with all our| mechanic, whose kingdom was not of 
Col. Johnson.—This hon. gentle- tend, and shall presume to show by evi- | boasting of the benefits we derive from | this world, made to some subtle and 
man is again elected to congress: | dence which we think cannot be suc-| self government, we really, in a national | eusnaring politicians and bigots, who 
Strenuous efforts have been made all cessfully controverted, that the theories | sense, enjoy nota single blessing beyond | asked him whether it was lawtul to give 
over the country, to injure his character, lin question have not been based on those | other governments, perhaps I am war- | tribute unto Cesar. He said to them, 
wv oD egy g.scdiee~Sarseoren, Salva ae | unerring principles without which no-| ranted in asserting that we do not pos- | ‘ Render unto Casar the things that are 
within the walls of the Capitol. This thing efficient or efficacious can be ex-| sess as many, as even those most aris- | C@sar’s, and unto God the things that 
as undoubtedly done, because the or- | pected. ‘The distinction here made is|tocratic. Let us, for this purpose, look | are God’s ;”’ in other words, render unto 
thodox are afraid of his influence, for most obvious; that is, we pretend not! and analyze the general state of society | the civil power the civil duties and things 
they unquestionably intend to ene AI 10 say that, in this branch of the sub-| among us: Do we see all the members | that belong to it, and unto the divine 
desperate effort to stop the Sunday | sect, there has been any want of in-| of society possessing equal means for| power, the divine duties that belong to 
mails, during the ensuring winter. _ tellectual energy or zeal, in the ap-|the enjoyment of social happiness?) it; thus evincing the impropriety of 
maar | however, were duly + Anant | plication of these theories, but an en-| Look at our slave population, our) uniting human and divine dominion 
ted by his constituents, and their appro- tire neglect of mental examination of| prisons, our penitentiaries, our treading | together, and the necessity of their being | when tried by the test of civil, literary, 
bation of his past course 1s now made the foundation on which the theories| mills, our whipping posts, our pillories, | perfectly separated. ‘The unnatural, /moral, and political policy and expedi- 
manifest.—Priestcraft Exposed. themselves are based. ‘This, and this|and our gibbets, with many other en- illegitimate, and monstrous junction of ency? For, if teaching schools of litera- 
alone, is our great point of argument. | gines of criminal inflictions which are | church and state, begets gigantic mon- | ture on the sabbath is a virtue, how can 
Now, nothing is more true, than that} considered indispensably necessary to sters of wickedness and iniquity. —_| it be reputed a vicious thing to receive 
none of the municipal laws of nations| protect society in safety. From these,| The sabbath mail concern is again | and peruse letters, papers, pamphlets, 
are based on the laws of nature. Has) look at our alms houses, and numerous | exciting the first day sabbatarians, from | &¢., got only at certain hours, not in- 
any civilian or philosopher, either in| private charities in the shape of soeieties | the Mexican gulf to the lakes on Canada, | terfering with the first day meetings? 
ancient or modern times, undertaken | for the relief of various objects of want | and from the Atlantic ocean to the west- | Works of necessity or mercy are to be 
to seek in this source and fountain of all| and misery—including Sunday and in- | ern woods. Another winter’s campaign | done on the sabbath. For Jesus Christ 
true knowledge, for the principles to| fant schools—thence to our common |is opened, and another great engage- | gave Christians the example. = 
guide them in the adaptation of laws | jails, and thence to the numerous bro- | ment will occur at the capital of our| But the petitioners (as observed in 
for the government of mankind? Such |thels, and to the swarms of prostitutes | country. the second grievance) represent that the 
thoughts seem not to have entered into} which infest our streets! Where is the Last winter the sabbatarians did not| Christian sabbath and civil concerns 
the human mind; for it is atruth which] country that excels us in these fruits of | complain that their rights were infringed | must be combined so inseparably, that 
none, we think, will attempt to contro-| inefficient and inefficacious laws and | by the mail law; but now they do com-| any one who disesteems what is called 
vert, that there is not only no improve- | institutions? Do we not surpass almost | plain that their rights are invaded in a | the Christian sabbath, (a phrase not in 
ment in the municipal law in the civili-| every other government in all these un- | grievous respect; even that their rights | the Bible,) must inevitably be immoral, 
zed world, but that there has been even | deniable evidences of a wretched state | of conscience are grievously assailed. dangerous, and unworthy of trust, and 
no attempt to any such improvement.| of society? If our self government does A petition in the Vermont Chronicle wholly unsuitable to be in the post offi- 
True it is, that laws have been re-| not most manifestly and unequivocally has the following expressions: ‘* Your cee, in the mail business, or anywhere 
pealed and revised, but never on the! diffuse throughout every class of society | memorialists respectfully represent, that | else! (See the third, fourth, and fifth 
principles of science; niere speculations,| more general social happiness than | those laws of the United States, which ee esene 
which originated in the darkest ages,| others, to the prevention of crime and | require postmasters and others to engage; What a grievous evil it is, that our 
and in the most barbarous times, are|of the necessity of those charities so | in secular labor on the Christian sab- religious, avaricious, and aspirant party 
the basis of all our laws even at the| humiliating to the objects of them, what bath, are a grievance which ought to be | in politics cannot elevate church on the 
present day; whatever modification| have we to boast off What have we | removed.” | eer back of the es state ~~ . 
there has been in our laws, will be found! contended for—suffered for—bled for?|. Here the first day of the wee » (which, ! Jiness, to bear all crimes and de 


their misdeeds? but there are still too many 
at large who deserve to be employed in the 
same place. It is against these would be 
builders and swindlers, the community wants 
protection.” 


the most unqualified expressions. of re- 
probation ; lawyers, themselves, are even 
honest enough to admit the truth of this. 


societies, but by their patronage and in- 
fluence to promote objects that will fur- 
nish the surest means to render their fel- 
low men and themselves independent 
and happy. 

One of the principal of those means 
is equal education to all; not as by 
charity, which stigmatizes the pupils 
paupers, as those are distinguished who 
attend Sunday and infant schools, but 
that this and other means may be dis- 
pensed to and claimed by all as their 
equal right by inheritance,and their equi- 
table claims by consanguinity. 

We do not mean to be understood 
here as condemning any charitable in- 
stitution whatever. Benevolence is of 


auch...a—_charaet that. whenever or 
wherever it 18 bestowed, it cannot be 


entirely lost; some good effects will al- 
ways follow it, however superficially it 
may be applied. It is only meant By 
the foregoing remarks to interpose a 
caution, not to trust entirely to those 
popular charities for the whole good we 
would confer; but to lead the philoso- 
pher, the philanthropist, and the Chris- 
tian to more efficient, more sublimated, 
charities; that is, to those means that 
will prevent, or, at least, lessen, the occa- 
sion of them. We would lead them, 
too, from boasting of their immense 


charities ; but we would inspire them | passed to enforce the observance of the 
to duly appreciate the sublime gratifi- | sabbath, transcends the constitutional 
cation they would receive from feeling | power of congress. Here they coincide 
that they had contributed to elevate the | with Johnson’s report, which says— 
objects of charity above its degrading | ‘*'The spirit of the constitution regards 
need. the general government in no other light 
than that of a civil institution, wholly 
destitute of religious authority.” Hence 
a law made by the United States, or any 
individual state, to enforce a religious 
observance of a Christian, Jewish, or 
other sabbath, would be unconstitutional, 
because not civil, but religious. For 
government isacivil, and not a religious, 
institution, 
Though this is granted by these 
petitioners, and though religious and 
mighty efforts were made last year to 
close the post offices and stop the mail, 
yet now other puissant and civil efforts 
are making still to accomplish their ob- 
jects. The subject was religiously tested 
last winter ; and it must be civilly tested 
this winter. But how can it succeed 
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*‘IT would ask one question. If the law 
should pass the next session of the legisla- 
ture, giving a lien to all except those who 
are employed at the building, where would 
be the surety for him who earns his bread by 
system of education his labor? I answer—none. I consider 
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y thing which savors having demands against the building. Sup- 
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For the Working Man’s Advocate. 












































Mail Robbery.—A mail stage, in the 
interior of Pennsylvania, was lately 
stopped by three highwaymen, armed 
with pistols, and robbed. ‘The driver, 
passengers, and horses, were then tied 
fast, and the villains went off. A mar- 


ket man, passing afterwards, released 
the sufferers. 


Expression of an American Counte- 
nance.—The London Courier says the 
mate of an American vessel being fined 
20s.—when the vessel was going down 
the T’hames, looked at the magistrate, 
who was sitting at the window of a 
house on shore, asif he would annihilate 
him, office and all! [None of the 
Kemble family could exceed such a 
look, distinguishable half a mile off. ] 


Lord Mansfield.—Dr. Johnson would 
not allow Scotland to derive any credit 
from Lord Mansfield, for he was educa- 
ted in England. Much (said he) may 
be made of a Scotsman, if he be caught 


young. 
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her pleasure, as in the days of popish 
delusion aud darkness, when crusades, 
persécutions, and massacres fertilized 
Europe and Syria. 

The petition speaks of the sabbata- 
rians of the first day of the week, as the 
“ most trustworthy citizens,” and as per- 
sous who are prohibited from the free 
exercise of religion. This is stated to 
be an encroachment on religious liberty. 
Are not other men trustworthy, and as 
trustworthy asthe first day sabbatarians 
Are Jews unworthy of confidence? Are 
seventh day baptists less worthy than 
presbyterians? Are quakers, who nen 
teem every day to be alike the Lord’s, 
not trustworthy? If the first day is 
made the Christian sabbath, are not 
Jews and seventh day sabbatarians as 
much imposed on as presbyterians would 
be, if congress made the seventh day 
thesabbath? How would presbyterians, 
&c., approve of the mails being closed 
on the seventh day of each week? Or 
on both seventh and first day? Are not 
seventh day sabbatarians now equally 
prohibited from the free exercise of re- 
ligion, by post offices, &c. doing their 
business on seventh days? Have they 
to dread other encroachments on their 
religious liberty? &c. &c. Whydoyou 
not do that to them, which you petition 
should be done to you? Your actions, 
therefore, seem to involve you indeed in 
the guilt of requiring your fellow men 
to do, perhaps, what they have as good 
a right to believe to be a violation of the 
law of God. (See sixth grievance.) 

Thus the tablets are turned against 
themselves. Yet every one is good, who 
bears good fruit ; and every one is evil, 
whose works are evil. Let all mind this. 

What is the grand object of this new 
petition ? It is to repeal all that obligates 
any secular attention to the mails, &c., 
on the civil sabbath? Why so? Be- 
cause, of some sects it is their religious 
sabbath. Oh! shame! Shall some sects 
be thus allowed to oppress others whose 
sabbath is another day? Or shall our 
ciil sabbath for civil benefits be pro- 
hibited, or prevented from doing good 
on the sabbath day of the land? What 
phariseeism, bigotry, and folly, to repress 
necessary benefits and works of mercy ! 

Corne.ius C. Buarcaty. 


For the Working Man’s Advocate. 
NO. IV. 
THE EUTOPIAN’S EXAMINATION OF OUR 


INSTITUTIONS. 
Continued from No. 5. 
*¢ Manners with fortunes, humors turn with climes, 
Tenets with fashions, principles with times.” 


Mr. Eviror— 

It must be borne in mind, that I had 
shown the Utopian stranger two kinds 
of aristocratical fruit which our tree of 


liberty so abundantly produces, namely, |strength cannot always 
vuuwpou wittl Curntiitrp. 


the spiritual pippin and the Walt serece 
worthy, and was directing his attention 
to another kind, known as the law lo- 
cust—a fruit our land produces in great 
abundance, not from any inherent qua- 
lity in the soil, but rather from the cul- 
tivation; our early cultivators having 
mostly been prepossessed by an exotic 
education. The Utopian now enquired 
whether our tree produced a new crop 
every season, of these precious but | 
cumbrous fruits; I replied in the affir- 
mative, and added, frequently twice a 
year! The warmth of the sun now 
compelled us to seek the shade, and, to 
avoid fatigue to the stranger, I offered | 
to enumerate other kinds of fruit, which 
plain people now so wickedly designate 
aristocratic excrescences, rather than 
natural and useful fruit! Our stranger 
now politely desired me to recapitulate, 
by their most modern names, the seve- 
ral varieties he had observed on our na- 


Mr. Epiror— 


In my last, I requested the attention 
of the working men to the consideration 
of the resolutions, said by our daily 
papers to have been recommended by 
the mechanics of the Fifth ward; which 
resolutions, from the spirit they breathe, 
and froth their being confined to a lien 
law aloné, prove that they emanated 
from those whose interest is in opposi- 


2|tion to the working people, and who 


hope to weaken their strength by gene- 
rating sectarian feeling and purty spirit 
among them. 

I asked them to consider how they 
and their families would be benefited 
by sucha law. Iwillask more. How 
will it advantage working women? Will 
it lessen their toil? Increase their com- 
pensation for excessive labor? Secure 
the receipt of its pitiful product? Re- 
lieve their anxiety for the future, or ad- 
minister to their necessities should death 
deprive them of their husbands—their 
children of their father, or should dis- 
ease impair their own ability to work ? 

The poor widow, whose present labor 
half feeds her orphan children, and who, 
at this inclement season, is often com- 
pelled, for the want of fuel, to send them 
early to a supperless bed, should be an 
object of public and legislative consi- 
deration. Will her condition be ame- 
liorated by the passage of a lien law? 
Her scanty store increased? Her tat- 
tered orphans clad? Her cold and 
cheerless hearth warmed and enlivened 
by the blazing faggot of aristocratic 
abundance? Will anxiety for future 
provision be remedied? The fear of 
losing her present slender means be 
lessened? ‘Will she, or others similarly 
situated, derive any advantage from the 
passage of such an act? 

Is it possible that the editors of our 
daily press think the working men are 
so foolish as not to perceive their ready 
asquiescence to a Lien Law is (with 
the exception of the Evening Journal) 
to blind the eyes, divide the strength of 
the people, and retard the great reform 
which they have so auspiciously com- 
menced. 

This is a most important period, and 
every movement of the oppressors and 
the oppressed, will tend to strengthen 
the one and to weaken the other. On 
the part of those who have been school- 
ed in political warfare, and who have 
subsidized almost every press in the 
state, each movemeut will be made 
with extreme caution, and every advan- 
tage taken of any want of political ge- 
neralship, in their less crafty but more 
numerous opponents ; but the working 
people should consider that physical 


successfully 
fuc uuulie ada- 


ring of the lion may be defeated by the 
artfulness of the subtle fox. Every 
means will be used to destroy their un- 
ion. Every measure calculated to ge- 
nerate party feeling will be attempted. 
Prejudice will be arrayed against preju- 
dice, opinion against opinion, sect 
against sect, state against state, nation 
against nation, and when competition 
can aid their intrigues, trade against 
trade, in order to prevent their uniting 
for their common interest, and the ge- 
neral good. But we must consider that 
there are good and bad men, haughty 
aristocrats and stern republicans, the ho- 
nest and the hypocritical, the time ser- 
ving and the office seeking, of every 
sect and party, whether Chsistians, 
Jews, or sceptics; whether masons or 
antimasons—auction advocates or an- 
tiauction declaimers—the friends of 











tional tree, especially such as appeared | 
on this, our own, in New York; I said, | 
did not you observe some fruit that had | 
grown exceeding large, and appeared 
to overshadow our once very useful 
fruit, the Pearl street pippins, and by 
so doing, has, also, severely injured our | 
mechanical russets, and other small, but | 
very useful, fruit? These are called by 
several names, such as auction harpies, 
unblushing boasters, as well as the 
contradictory name of cherry cheeked | 
cheats, &c. The Utopian enquired if 
this fair fruit was not useful in propor- 
tion tu its large and overgrown appear- | 
ance; I replied in the negative, and 
said, the chief gardeners of the nation 
were now desired, if not to destroy it 








John Quincy Adams, or his successor, 
president Andrew Jackson. From all 
these, without reference to minor opi- 
nions, let us select the good, the honest, 
the stedfast republicans. 

To guard against the combined ex- 
ertion of wealth, ingenuity, and long 
experience in political intrigue, aided 
by a subsidized press, the working class- 
es should constantly observe the actions 
and consider the expressions of those 
who have an interest in creating disun- 
ion among them; but above all, they 
should look upon those who identify 
religious opinions with political reform- 
ation, either as misinformed, or as hos- 
tile to the welfare of the people. This 
subject has been so ably noticed by your 
correspondent Tullius, in the last Advo- 


altogether, to use their utmost endea- | cate, that I will only refer your readers 
vors to check and restrain its overgrown | to that number. 


uselessness. For my own part, I should 
like to see it, for it is full ripe, and fall- 
ing, to the tune of Going, going, gone! | 
The stranger now declared “that the 
reports respecting our celebrated tree, 
were greatly exaggerated ; and that, in- 
stead of its being such an incomparable 
plant, it:was only”—TI here interrupted 
him, and said, “* compared with exist- 
ing fruits in other countries, a noupa- 
reil ;” when he rejoined, and said, ‘ but 
not perfect, only a scion somewhat bet- 
ter cultivated, but certainly containing 
too much of superfluous sap, and re- 
taining in its substance many of the 
evils of the old stock.” My polite 
friend now seemed impatient to retire, 
by no means satisfied by his visit. | 
urged him to send me the Utopian trea- 
tise on culture, which he promised ; 
and, Mr. Editor, when it comes, I shall 
lay.the substance before you, for the 
use of your numerous and enquiring 


In order to judge correctly of our 
friends and enemies, without reference 
to their religious opinions, we should 
establish this criterion. Those who 
wish to perpetuate the poverty and ig- 
norance of the working people, are the 
friends of aristocracy, of inequality, 
and disorder; while those who endea- 
vor to universalize and equalize in- 
struction, who endeavor to better the 
condition of the poor, not by the petty 
givings of momentarily excited charity, 
but by a sufficient legislative provision, 
are the friends of good order, of wise 
legislation, and of a republican form of 
government; for general intelligence, 
the “‘ protection of industry,” and uni- 
versal abundance, are not the parents 
of crime, “ misrule, and confusion.” 

The Lien Law is one of the party 
trifles which aristocracy would readily 
give to purchase the continued submis- 
sion of the working classes, to the pre- 


j legislation ; but it is not the only snare 


Jaid to create a division among them. 
Other party schemes are got up to lead 
the peeple from uniting their efforts to 
fill their public offices with men of in- 
tegrity, who have an interest in com- 
mon with themselves, and who would 
make legislative provision for a system 
of National Education—a system that 
would at once lay the axe at the root of 
the aristocratic tree, whose rapid growth 
absords the juices and testrains the 
growth of that of liberty, 

These party questions, although each 
of itself, in its own proper time, will be 
worth consideration, become injurious 
when they are used to divert the peo- 
ple’s minds from the consideration of 
their one all important object, union in 
the selection of honest and capable men 
to fill their public offices: for if they 
succeed in electing such men, many 
present evils will be relieved, and many 
others prevented. 

These questions I shall, as leisure 
may enable me, severally notice. The 
first on the list is the antiauction, a 
meeting of which I attended on Tues- 
day evening, the 8thinst. My opinion 
of that meeting you shall have in my 
next. L. 





For the Working Man’s Advocate. 
Mr. Evitror— 

In the course of the last week, as I 
was returning home, from a hard 
day’s labor, I accidentally met an old 
friend of mine, and after the usual sa- 
lutations, observing a book under his 
arm, I enquired what he had, and on 
opening it the following sentence stared 
me in the face :—‘t Knowledge is Pow- 
er.”” That’s something new to me, 
says 1; a man may be « strong man, a 
powerful man, and yet have very little 
knowledge. My friend, without making 
any answer to the foregoing, said, 
‘John, if you will take this book and 
read it, I shall be very glad to lend it to 
you.” ‘fam very much obliged to 
you,”’ says I, “ but I should not be able 
to get through with it in six months; I 
have no time except Sundays; I work 
from sunrise till sunset, and between 
that and bed time I feel too much fa- 
tigued to talk, let alone read.” ‘* Fudge! 
Fudge!’ cries my friend, ‘‘ you are 
living your days away more like an ani- 
mal of any other kind than the hu- 
man! Let me tell you there is not a 
night (excepting when I attend a meet- 
ing, or our Debating Society) that I do 
not read a hundred pages. Speaking 
of the Debating Society, says he, (at 
the same time taking from his pocket 
a newspaper, the Working Man’s Ad- 
vocate, and showing me an advertise- 


ment of the Fifth Ward Political D-*- 
ung Society,) ~ you are the very man 


that ought to attend them; and with- 
out any ceremony, if you say you will 
go, all you have to do is to call on me 
next Monday night at seven o’clock.” 
‘“* Very well,” says I, and returned home, 
all the while pondering on the words, 


‘knowledge is power.” Next Mon- 
day night came—at the appointed 


time I called on my friend, and we 
started for the debate. Says he ‘t John, 
hear me for a moment; look you, 
at our late election, if the leadin 

men, the Committee of Fifty, had only 
understood the sentence, Knowledge is 
power, how differently situated would 
have been our ticket. As it is, we 
have done well; we have done won- 
ders ; but that division of property af- 
fair—agrarian laws, our enemies took 
hold of, and by this we lost incalcula- 
bly. Ifa meeting of the working men 
had been called, say two or three months 
before they were called—had been tho- 
roughly orgenized—had, after mature 
deliberation, fixed on the candidates 
and made themselves acquainted with 
their merits, thirteen of them weuld, in 
the course of next month, be in snug 
winter quarters at Albany. Let every 
thing hang by its own merits; let every 
man mind his own business, is my 
motto. If a proposition for a particu- 
lar thing won’t succeed without tacking 
another (good or bad) to the tail of it, 
let it alone. Who is there that has not 
observed a party, which has, under the 
cloak of religion, (but who appear to 
me more like bigots and fanatics than 
anything else,) sprung up and tried 
to drive everything before it? The first 
object is the stoppage of the mail on 
Sundays; but this is a feint—a mere 
beginning. That object once obtained, 
we shall hear of something from them 
as being absolutely necessary, that you 
and I don’t at present dream of. Reli- 
gion ought to stand unshackled; no- 
thgng should be tacked to it, and it 
should be tacked to nothing; it should 
be betwixt every man and his own con- 
science. These things I -mention to 
you, John, as probably you will hear 
them all touched upon at the debate ; 
and, by the by, the debating society, it 
strikes me, has not exactly hit the thing 
this time. The paper states the ques- 
tion to be whether the mechanics, &c. 
should select delegates from their 
wards, or from a public meeting, to 
watch over their interests; now if it 
they had said, whether the citizens, Kc. it 
would have been better, but I think the 
society ought not to discuss either of 
the above propositions, because they 
sound too much like party, which 














readers. _E. J. W. 


sent system of oppression and unwise 


should never enter the doors of a deba- 


ting society.” By this time we found 
ourselves in the room of the society, 


After some little time spent in reading 
the minutes and collecting the dues, 
the subject was opened by a mechanic, 
and discussed, on the one side; and on 
the opposite side, by several others ; and 
I solemnly say that I gained more 
from that debate—more knowledge of 
things in general, than I have gained in 
the last twelve months. So satisfied 
was I of the necessity of such a socie- 
ty, that I determined to become a mem- 
ber, (and only delayed it till the next 
meeeting in consequence of my not be- 
ing prepared.) The expense is one shil- 
ling per month. About the hour of ten 
I left the society, as fully satisfied that 
‘‘ knowledge is power,” as that I handle 
the JACK PLANE. 
December 9, 1829. 


For the Working Man’s Advocate. 

Mr. Eptror— 

Being fully satisfied that the gene- 
rality of the subjects introduced into 
the Working Man’s Advocate are, and 
will be found to be, of most essential 
service to the cause of truth and justice, 
and that it is both the interest and the 
duty of its patrons to interfere with their 
remarks as little as possible, except 
such writers as Tullius, Antimarcus, 
and a few others, still there may be 
exceptions; a man, for instance, with 
no claims as a scholar, may have as 
great ashare of common sense, and in 
many instances may as readily disco- 
ver an error, as a man having great 
claims as a scholar, who may, and of- 
ten does, overlook. 
truth of this observation, and a love of 
justice, has induced me to offer a few 
observations on C. C. Blatchly’s com- 
munication in your last week’s Advo- 
cate. In the first place, I would pre- 
mise, the doctor has a much worse 
opinion of freemasons than [ have, and 
a much better of the antis. In the 
first part of his letter to Solomon South- 
wick, he observes that the objects of the 
antimasons and working men harmo- 
nize. As far as the doctor’s antima- 


A conviction of the | 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
We regret that our limits did not allow us. 
to present the message of the president en- 
tire, for the satisfaction of such of our sub- 
scribers, who take no other paper, as might 
wish to preserve it for reference. The party 
papers, so far as we have observed, have uni- 


according to the side they have taken in po- 
lities, We can almost imagine they must 
have concocted most of their eloquence on 
the subject before the message arrived: like 
the London paper which published a criti- 
cism on the performance of a celebrated ac- 
tor in one of Shakspeare’s plays, said to have 
been performed on the evening preceding 
the publication; when, lo and behold! it 
turned up, after the publication of the criti- 
cism, that the play had been changed! 

For ourselves, we think very favorably on. 
the message as a whole. Notwithstanding 
the great length of the document, there is 
no waste of words on any subject. The 
parts relating to the election of president 
and vice president, and the establishment of 
a national bank, we particularly approve of; 
and we shall now extract what is said on 
those subjects. The views expressed in 
relation to a removal of the Indians from the 
states of Georgia and Alabama, we do not. 
coincide with: we shall speak on that sub- 
ject hereafter. 

ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 

PRESIDENT. 

‘1 consider it one of the most urgent of 
my duties, to bring to your attention the 
propriety of amending that part of our con- 
stitution which relates to the election of pre- 
sident and vice president. Our system of 
government was, by its framers, deemed an 
experiment; and they, therefore, consistent- 
ly provided a mode of remedying its defects. 

««'T'o the people belongs the right of elect- 
ing their chief magistrate; it was never de- 


signed that their choice should, in any case, 
be defeated, either by the intervention of 





sonry goes, the observation I believe is 
true. But, sir, is it not notorious that 
most of the leading opponents to ma- 
sonry are the promoters of Bible Soci- 
eties, Tract Societies, Missionary So- 
cieties—in short, your true church and 
state union men. Your bigoted secta- 
rians, your persecutors, when in power, 
of all men who act or think differently 
from themselves—men, who have ever 
been more opposed than friendly to the 
interests of the working classes, and 
greater enemies to society than freema- 
sons—who always have appeared, at 


lament, to meme (re dane cocasaree ca Ceocmsacut,) 
more as convivials, than politicians. 
There may be, and are, no doubt, bad 
men among them. What society is 
there without? Many of their ceremo- 
nies may be childish enough, for ’tis 
said ‘* men are but children of a larger 
growth.” The doctor observes that 
antimasons saw in the chapters, priests, 
and deacous of freemasonry—priest- 
craft; but the working men find that 
more imminent danger is to be appre- 


who are at the head of national and 
other institutions, monopolizing the 
printing of all the Bibles, and raisin 

vast and dangerous sums, and who evi- 
dently aim to unite church and state. 
In these last remarks I fully agree with 
the doctor; Iam fully persuaded there 
is infinitely more danger from religious 


have known and conversed with many 
freemasons in my time, and could ne- 
ver discover anything like zeal to make 
proselytes, or the least unfriendly -feel- 
ing to those whom they knew were not 
masons. I wish I could say as much 
of antimasons. Who can say they do 
not show zeal? Yet even these, bad as 
Ido think many of the leaders are, 
I would not, as Dean Swift told some 
young military officers, I would not 
speak worse of them than they deserve ; 
I would give the devil his due. Yes, 
sir, am such a lover of justice, I would 
not allow even a painter to paint the 
old boy blacker than he really is. But, 
sir, “tis well known that many masons 
are not Christians; there’s the rub— 
there lies the opposition. This is pro- 
ved by a sermon preached at Sackett’s 
Harbor, a year or two back, by an El- 
der Osgood, who said in that sermon— 
“The stone that was rejected is now 
become the chief stone of the building, 
and he would have put on it, in letters 
of gold, no deist, or stupid infidel, shall 
shall enter herein.” This man was a 
mason, and a priest, and called him- 
self a Christian; and, like a great ma- 
ny others, has shown his Christian 
charity, by stigmatizing those who hap- 
pen to think differently from himself. 
I much think many of the antimasons 
are but too much like Elder Osgood— 
governed by prejudice ; and this appre- 
hension, acting on my mind, induced 
me to’send you these remarks. With 
which, I remain your well wisher, 


W. SLATER. 
CR 2 
CONGRESS. 

We have not room for any congressional 
proceedings. Nothing of much general im- 
portance hastranspired. Colonel Johnson is 
placed at the head of the post office commit- 
tee in the house.—We shall hercafter give 

















a connected summary of the proceedings. 





hended from the priests of orthodory, | 


impostors, than from freemasons. 1. 


electoral colleges, or by the agency confi- 
ded, under certain contingencies, to the 
house of representatives. Experience proves 
|that, in proportion as agents to execute 
the will of the people-are multiplied, there 
‘is danger of their wishes being frustrated. 
Some may be unfaithful: all are liable to 
err. So far, therefore, as the people can, 
with convenience, speak, it safer for them to 
express their own will. 

‘The number of aspirants to the presi- 
dency, and the diversity of the interests 
which may influence their claims, leave lit- 
tle reason to expect a choice in the first in- 
stance; and, in that event, the election must 


devolve. on the house of representatives, 
where, it is Obvious, the will of the people 


| may not be always ascertained, or, if ascer- 
tained, may not be: regarded. From the 
mode of voting by states, the choice is to be 
made by twenty-four votes ; and it may often 
occur, that one of these may be controlled 








| by an individual representative. Honors and 
| offices are at the disposal of the successful 
| candidate. 


Repeated ballotings may make 
| it apparent that a single individval holds the 
| cast in hisown hand. May he not be tempt- 
/ed to name his reward? But even without 
| corruption—supposing the probity of the re- 
, presentatives to be proof against the power- 
| ful motives by which he may be assailed— 
| the will of the people is still constantly lia- 
| ble to be misrepresented. One may err from 
ignorance of the wishes of his constituents; 
| another, from a conviction that it is his dut 

| to be governed by his own judgment of the 
| fitness of the candidates; finally, although 
all were inflexibly honest—all accurately in- 
formed of the wishes of their constituents— 
yet, under the present mode of election, a 
minority may often elect the president; and 
when this happens, it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that efforts will be made on the part 
of the majority, to rectify this injudicious 
operation of their institutions. But although 
no evil of this character should result from 
such a perversion of the first principle of our 
system—that the majority is to govern—it 
must be very certain that a president elected 
by a minority, cannot enjoy the confidence 
necessary to the successful discharge of his 
duties. 

“In this, as in other matters of public 
concern, policy requires that as few impedi- 
ments as possible should exist to the free 
operation of the public will. Let us, then, 
endeavor so to amend our system, that the 
office of chief magistrate may not be con- 
ferred upon any citizen, but in pursuance of 
a fair expression of the will of the majo- 
rity. 

‘1 would, therefore, recommend such an 
amendment of the constitution, as may re- 
move all intermediate agency in the election 
of president and vice president. The mode 
may be so regulated as to preserve to each 
state its present relative weight in the elec- 
tion; and a failure in the first attempt may 
be provided for, by confining the second to 
a choice between the two highest candidates. 
In connection with such an amendment. it 
would seem advisable to limit the services 
of the chief magistrate to a single term, of 
either four or six years. If, however, it 
should not be adopted, it is worthy of con- 
sideration whether a provision disqualifying 
for office the representatives in congress on 
whom such an election may have devolved, 
would not be proper.” 

NATIONAL BANK. 

“The charter of the bank of the United 
States expires in 1836, and its stockholders 
will most probably apply for a renewal of 
their privileges. In order to avoid the evils 
resulting from precipitancy in a measure in- 
volving such important principles, and such 
deep pecuniary interests, I feel that I can- 
not, in justice to the parties interested, too 
soon present it to the deliberate considera- 
tion of the legislature and the people. Both 
the constitutionality and the expediency of 
the law creating this bank, are well questioned 








versally praised and condemned the message ~ 
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by a large portion of our fellow citizens ; and 
it must be admitted by all, that it has failed 
in the great end of establishing a uniform and 
sound currency. 

‘Under these circumstances, if such an 
institution is deemed essential to the fiscal 
operations of the Government, I submit to 
the wisdom of the legislature whether a na- 
tional one, founded upon the credit of the 
government and its revenues, might not be 
devised, which would avoid all constitutional 
difficulties, and, at the same time, secure all 
the advantages to the government and coun- 
try that were expected to result from the pre- 
sent bank.” 


The following synopsis of ‘the leading 
features of the policy framed for the United 
States,” as explained in the President's 
Message, is from the Philadelphia Aurora. 


That the executive is determined, to- 
ward foreign nations, ‘to ask nothing that 
is not clearly right, and to sut mit to nothing 
that is wrong; and, while endeavoring to 
maintain friendly relations, to obtain a fair 
adjustment of existing differences. That 
the policy of both Great Britain and America 
is, to preserve the most cordial relations. 
That our minister to France is instructed to 
press the claims of the citizens of this coun- 
try upon that government. An adequate 
force will be ‘maintained in the Mediterra- 
nean and Pacific, to maintain the rights of 
our commerce. The most friendly feelings 
are entertained toward the republics of South 
America. It is considered a most urgent 
duty to procure such an amendment of the 
federal constitution, as may remove all in- 
termediate agency in the election of presi- 
dent and vice president, limit the service of 
the chief magistrate to four years, and ex- 
clude members of congress from office, ex- 
cept in the cabinet. Some provisions of the 
tariff require modication, according to the 
rule that duties upon articles of foreign pro- 
duct should be such as to place our own 
articles in fair competition with the foreign ; 
but frequent legislation is to be avoided, and 
all local feelings and prejudices discarded. 
A reduction of the duty on tea and coffee is 
advised. A surplus revenue is anticipated, 
the most just disposition of which will be its 
apportionment among the several states, ac- 
eording to the ratio of representation; and if 
the measure be not warranted by the consti- 
tution, a suitable amendment should be pro- 
posed. All encroachments upon state au- 
thority and sovereignty are to be guarded 
against. The adoption of a warehousing 
system, modified credit on the payment of 
duties, and a more liberal course toward un- 


ences, he tenders us the hand of 
and requests to be informed of the ‘ object, 
character, and intention of 
— ‘* what we consider a sys 

ting this republic.” 
re ee enclosed sets forth, 
as * Reasons for the formation of the Associa- 
tion,”’ that a hobo is unprotected, oppressed, 
and indirectly deprived of its just 
hat “there is no system of educa- 
tion which secuies the instruction of the 
children of the poor as of the rich; none 
which is free from clerical and sectarian in- 
fluences and from aristocratical distinctions ; 
none which is calculated to induce in the 
rising generation habits of industry, princi- 
ples of morality, or feelings of brotherly 
The remainder of the paper 
recapitulates the means by which the object 
of this association is to be attained ; by print- 
ing and circulating tracts among mechanics 
and the working classes; by promoting the 
extension of the association throughout the 
United States ; by a regular correspondence 
with the distant branches thereof; by watch- 
ing the clergy, &c. &c. 


despised, 


reward ;’’ t 


love,” &c. &c. 


In regard to what ‘* Robert Dale Owen in- 
forms” the committee, to us it seems that no 
true republican can differ with him; and as 
to his being the “only name affixed to the 
communications,” it may be necessary to 
mention that the communications were print- 
ed, and had been passed by the Association, 
to be sent to every society of working men 
in the city, as soon as the names of such so- 
cieties could be ascertained; and Mr. Owen 
merely signed the circular in his official ca- 
pacity of corresponding secretary, and was 
no more entitled to credit or censure for the 
principles contained in the communications 
than any other member of the Association, 
which, we understand, already embraces 
nearly 200 persons, the principal part of 
whom are mechanics and other working men. 
The committee were well aware of the fact | that there are no schools free from sectarian 
concerning Mr. Owen, when they dictated 

the following paragraph, which, to say the | 
least of it, exhibits such a spirit of narrow | 
minded bigotry and illiberality, as every free- 
man should be ashamed of. 


fellowship.” 


our Society ;” and 
tem of education 


it has been in times past; that is to say, a 
man, by the labor of his hands, is unable to 
provide as well for-his necessities as he could 
have done in times past. But in this coun- 
try, the pressure arising from this state of 
things is nothing, compared to the over- 
whelming poverty, want, and misery which 
are exhibited in every nation in Europe, 
among the laboring classes. 1 Our commit- 
tee would beg leave, while on this subject, 
to hazard one opinion, which is, that the 
cause of this distress, in a great measure, if 
not altogether, may be found in the rapid in- 
troduction of labor saving machines, within 
the last thirty years ; we are not prepared to 
say that they ought or can be suppressed, 
but we do say, that the subject merits the 
attention of wise legislators. But what do 
our reformers say? They call upon the la- 
boring classes to rally under them, in defence 
of their rights, when no right has been mo- 
lested, nor the shadew of an attempt made 
from which such an inference can be drawn; 
on the contrary, it has of late been the prin- 
cipal object of all our legislative assemblies 
to enlarge the rights and extend the privi- 
leges of every class of their fellow citizens. 
They would destroy the Christian religion, 
the pillar that sustains moral obligation, the 
light of the blind, the solace of the afflicted, 
the only hope planted in the human heart 
which carries it triumphant beyond the pale 
of this, at best, but miserable existence, and, 
in its stead, would substitute misrule and 
confusion, to terminate in nothing but the 
hope of annihilation. 

Your committee view this interference with 
indignation, and in that spirit would reply; 
indignant, that the sanctity of a society, es- 
tablished exclusively for purposes of charity 
and the cultivation of good feelings among 
members of the same profession, should be 
broken into under such insolent pretensions ; 
and indignant as freemen, that the institu- 
tions of our land should be falsified. In- 
dustry is not unprotected, not despised, nor 
deprived of its just reward; it is not true, 
that there is no system of education in this 
republic befitting a republic; it is not true, 








influence, or that the poor are denied an edu- 
cation. The Mechanics Schoo) is free from 
sectarian influence; it was founded and is 
sustained by mechanics and working men, 
and the poor are educated gratuitously ; it is 
capable of being enlarged to suit any emer- 


scended their duty, in reviewing the private 


Your committee were desirous of acquiring 


t tain it; it has not called for the sacrifice of 
some knowledge of Robert Dale Owen. | : 


Their enquiry resulted in the fact that he was 
a native of Scotland, recently emigrated to 


gency, on the same principles that now sus- 


any moral virtue; it has not intimated the 
necessity of a revolution; it stands a monu- 
ment of fame to its founders, a blessing to 


bers who were in the mi 

adopt this mode of informlng their | | 
who were not present, and those of the pub- 
lic who may feel an interest in the subject, f 
that there are some who disapprove of the 
Report in its present dress ; some who wish 
no share in the censure which dispassionate 
reason will award to the acrimonious spirit 
prevading it. 

The strong reluctance they feel to appear 
in this attitude, is only overcome by the still 
stronger motive of duty; and they trust their 
brethren of the majority will not view this 
emanation as any other than a respectful 
and well meant expression of their judg- 
ments and feelings. 

The following are the leading points of 
our protest against the Report alluded to: 
1. We think the Committee entirely tran- 


character, impugning the motives, and le- 
velling their philippics against the person 
through whom the communications were 
made: 

Because they were 2ppointed to report on 
the sussEcT of the communications, and not 
upon the character of any individual who 
might happen to be secretary fo, or i any 
way connected with, the Association ad- 
dressing us: more especially do we think 
their animadversions might have been spa- 
red, since none of the Committee are per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Owen. 

I]. We are unable to perceive any “ in- 
solence” in being respectfully addressed. 
either on the subject of education or in- 
dustry. s 
Because, in common with a large portion 
of our fellow citizens, we believe that the 
benefits of education ought to be more ex- 
tensively diffused, and that the present sys- 
tem is susceptible of improvement; though 
we do not say that it is a proper subject for 
discussion in our corporate capacity. And 
both as to education and industry, however 
widely we may differ from them in our views, 
we see neither utility nor propriety in exer- 
cising ‘a spirit of indignation.” 

Ill. The general character of the Report 
we deem highly exceptionable: . 
Because if the Society was averse to co- 
operating with that Association, either from 
principle or expediency, or thought it alto- 
gether improper to interfere in the matter, it 
was easy to communicate that determination 
in a calm and dignified manner, which would, 
we think, have been more creditable to us as 
a society and as men. 

There are other points in the Report which 
we cannot subscribe to, but we have no desire 
to dwell on the subject. 
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.— Two of our correspondents 
Kaeo baaieal Said the subject of freemason- 
ry—C. C. Blatehly,in our last two numbers, 
and W. Slater, in answer to him, in the pre- 
sent number. For ourselves, we thipk the 
question one of minor importance at the pre- 
sent time, and savoring rather too much of 
rty. We hope, therefore,-our correspond- 
ents will find questions of more importance 
to treat upon than freemasonry ; but our press 
shall not be muzzled on any subject of gene- 
ral interest; and those who think masenry or 
antimasonry of this character may have a rea- 
sonable space in our columns for well writtem 
essays on the subject. 
PO AEE TT SEE SI 


A’ a meeting of the Committees of Five 
from the different Wards, appointed 
by the mechanics and other working men of 
the city of New York, Ebenezer Ford was 
appointed President, and Ralph Wells, Se- 
cretary. The following Wards were repre- 
sented—the Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, and 
Eleventh. ° 
Resolved, As the sense of this meeting, 
that it be recommended that a General Com- 
mittee of Vigilance, consisting of members 
from each Ward, be appointed to superiti- 
tend the interests of the mechanics and 
other working men of the city. 
Resolved, That the Wards not represent- 
ed this evening be requested to appoint Five 
from each of their Wards, to meet on Mon- 
day evening next, the 21st inst., at the Mili- 
tary Hall, Bowery. 
Resolved, That the proceedings of this 
meeting be signed by the chairman and se- 
cretary, and published. 

EBENEZER FORD, President. 
Ratpu We ts, Secretary. Dec. 19 It 


IFTH WARD.—Notice.—A meeting 
of the Mechanics and other Working 
Men, will be held on Tuesday evening next, 
at 7 o’clock, at the Adelphi House, 103 Canal 
street, to appoint a Ward Committee, and 
to transact such other business as may be 
brought before the meeting. 
J. T. CULMERRY, Chin. 

Levi T. Prescorr, Sec’vy. Dec. 19. 1¢ 


ROADWAY HALL.—Robert Dale 

Owen will redeliver to Mr. Kneeland’s 
congregation, tomorrow, Sunday evening, at 
7 o’clock, the lecture on National Education, 
which he gave last Sunday, at the Hall of 
Science. Forenoon and afternoon lectures 
by Mr. Kneeland, as usual. 
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their offsprings, branding with falsehood the 
declaration of these pretenders. 

What right has been invaded, suppressed, 
or molested? We know of none, excepting 
the natural rigat which a quiet, satisfied, in- 
telligent, and free community, ought to exer- 
cise in silencing such mischief makers. Do 
the laws bear heavy and unequally on any 


On behalf of the Minority. 
JOHN WINDT. 
JESSE RICE. 
New York, Dec. 7, 1829. 


fortunate public debtors, are deemed neces- 
sary and important measures. A minute 
enquiry into the condition of the govern- 
ment is proposed, with a view to retrench- 
ment. The regulation of th* army, and pre- 
servation of the navy, military school, and 
militia, is pointed out. The Indians will 
not be permitted to form independent go- 

















and either directly or indirectly connected 
with one Miss Frances Wright, (also an 
exotic of some notoriety,) in her plans of 
reformation.” It did appear unaccountably 
strange to your committee, that a native of 
that section of the world, where thousands 
are daily groaning under the yoke of severe 
oppression, where there is such a vast field 


EW YORK DAILY SENTINEL. 
N The undersigned practical printers take 
leave to inform their fellow citizens, that they 
purpose to issue, on the 15th day of January 
next,the first number of a new daily evening 
journal, with the above title, to be devoted 
chiefly to the interests of the artists, mecha- 
nics, and other working men of this commu- 
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Committee of Fifty.—We have been again 
and again applied to for information concern- 
ing the movements of this celebrated com- 
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vernments for themselves within the boun- 
daries of the United States, but should be 
offered a district west of the Mississippi. 
Providing covers for armed ships in ordi- 
nary; abolition of the navy boards ; a mer- 
ging of the marine in the artillery or infantry ; 
a revision of the judiciary ; taking the cen- 
sus; the establishment of a national bank, 
in place of the United States bank, and re- 
muneration to the representatives of commo- 
dore Decatur, are recommended. 


NEW YORK TYPOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 

A circular of this society, purporting to be 
in reply to “*a communication from Robert 
Dale Owen, enclosing a plan of an Associa- 
tion for the Protection of Industry, and for 
the Promotion of National Education,” has 
been last week published in several of the 
daily papers, which, we think, is calculated 
to reflect discredit on the institution. With 
the character and objects of tne Association 
alluded to, we believe our readers are already 
acquainted, as a document containing them 
was published in our first number, and they 
were further illustrated by their address to 
the public, and memorial to the legislature, 
inoursixth. The principles professsed have 
been strictly adhered to in the proceedings 
of the Association. What, then, must have 
been the surprize of those acquainted with 
the facts, on perusing the circular of the 
Typographical Society—a society profes- 
sedly instituted for benevolent purposes! 
The circular commences as follows: 
At a General Meeting of the New York 

Typographical Society, held on the eve- 

ning of the 5th of December, 1829, the 

following Report was submitted by aCom- 


mittee, and adopted, almost unanimously. 
The Committee appointed at the General 


and opportunity for the exercise of philan- 
thropy, should place himself at such a dis- 
tance from them, in the midst of a people 
enjoying liberty in its fullest extent; that 
liberty which was sealed by the blood of their 


fathers, and has descended to them in all its 
purity; and proclaiming himself the cham- 


pion of ‘equal rights,” call upon these free- 
men to rally under his standard, tendering 
to them the hand of fellowship against their 
oppressors. 





Meeting of the Society, on the 6th of No- 
vember last. for the purpose of examining a 
communication received from Robert Dale 
Owen, enclosing a paper, purporting to be 
the plan and character of an “ Association 
for the Protection of Industry, and for the 
Promotion of National Education,” report— 

That they have examined these communi- 
cations with no small degree of surprize, in- 


asmuch as they are not aware of any attenipt | 


te impede the progress of education, or in 
any way to abridge the liberties which we 
enjoy, and which descended from our fathers. 

That the committee should express “sur- 
prize” at an effort to promote education, be- 
cause they were “not aware of any attempt 
to.impede it,” is a remark as singular as it is 
discreditable to its authors. And that they 
should be ignorant of any attempt “to abridge 
the liberties we enjoy,” can be accounted for 
in no other way than by supposing them to 
belong to the * Christian party in politics,” 
which does not allow that stopping the pub- 
lic mail one day out of seven would be an 
abridgment of them. The report continues: 

Robert Dale Owen, (the only name affixed 
to these communications,) informs us, how- 
ever, that ‘‘these are times that strenuously 


demand union dmong all the advocates of equal 
tights.” He further states, that “if we hold 


“our duty to oppose all unrepublican influ- 


mittee should have been desirous of ‘* acquir- 


It strikes us as very singular why the com- 


ing some knowledge of” the individual who 
was the organ of the Association, in order 
to be enabled to answer a few civil questions 








submitted to their society through that organ! 
The Typographical Society certainly never | 


could have given their committee such in- 


quisitorial powers. low ridiculous would 


the president of the United States appear, 
if, on receiving a communication from a 
foreign power, he should think it necessary 
to enquire into the history and place of na- 
tivity of the bearer of the document, before 
he replied to it. Yet, in such a ridiculous 
light have the ‘Typographical Society placed 
themselves by sanctioning the publication of 
their committee's report. 


| to be always found laboring in better com- 


class of citizens? Let them so represent 
it to their rulers, whom they assist to place 
in power, and they will be listened to, and 
their grievances redressed ; it is their right 
to be heard, that right has never been denied 
to any class of citizens. 

Your committee refrain from entering into 


any farmer “rgement an thie enlyest> our 
whole feelings relax into pity and contempt 


for these pretenders, when we see them hang- 
ing to the skirts of a deluded woman. 

We would say, by way of conclusion, to 
Robert Dale Owen, that the “ object, charac- 
ter, and intentions” of this society are en- 
tirely at variance with his views; we trust 
that its members will never depart so far from 
its object, as to lend their aid in promoting 
the visionary schemes of his associates ; and 
although they are ** working men,” they hope 


pany than with those who would destroy the 
dearest of all social ties, and the hope of the 
great reward of the “ good and faithful ser- 
vant.” 

ADO. CHANDLER, 

W. E. DEAN, 

D. H. REINS. 

A deep concern in the cause of education 
and for the protection of industry, as well 
as a warm interest in the character of the 
typographical profession, has induced us to 
take so much notice of this opposition of the 
‘Typographical Society to education and in- 


Committee. 











We cannot see anything so “ unaccount- 
ably strange” in the fact that an individual 
should leave acountry ‘ where thousands are 
daily groaning under the yoke of oppression ;”’ 
and, choosing for his residence one where 
such oppression was not known, endeavor 
to avert the same calamities from the land 
of his adoption; nor do we think that “the 
liberty sealed by the blood of our fathers 
has descended to us in all its purity.” But 
we shail present the remainder of the report 
without any further comments of our own, 
only adding a “ protest” against the proceed- 
ing, which we have received since writing 
the above. 


Your committee would stop here, and re- 
commend that this insolence be treated with 
contempt, were it not that circumstances in- 
duce us to believe that a band of * choice 
spirits,”’ of foreign origin, have united among 
us, and, availing themselves of the mild for- 
bearance of our laws, are determined, by the 
most insidious arts to sow the seed of discord 
andrebellion. We believe that this associa- 
tion had its origin with Miss Frances Wright 
and her accomplices, for this reason: the 
association was not heard of until Miss W. 
had lectured on the subject of ** National 
Education,” the principles and plan waich 
it sets forth, are the principles and plan she 
promulgated, and we conceive them to be 
entirely visionary. These reformers have 
addressed themselves almost exclusively to 
that class of citizens among whom they sup- 
pose there is the least feseMnence: that they 
may the more readily succeed in their de- 
Signs; we trust, however, that there is too 
much intelligence among the mechanics and 
working men in this republic, to become the 
ready dupes of such pretenders. 

It is true that there is some distress among 
the laboring classes throughout the civilized 
world, but it has grown out of circumstances 
about which the wisest men differ in opinion. 
It is a fact, that labor is not as productive as 





dustry. For such, in fact, it is; or why op- 
pose these objects because certain individuals 
are their advocates? Truth is truth, whether 
it comes from Frances Wright, Dr. Spring, 
Robert Dale Owen, or the Typographical 
Society; and that individual who will not 
listen to it and make the most of it, whether 
it comes from one or another, is either an 
ignoramus, a bigot, a fool, or a knave. 

We must do an act of justice to the typo- 
graphical profession, by stating that not one 
fifth of their number in this city belong to 
the society. Of those who do belong to it, 
about fifty only were present when the above 
report was adopted. Some of the journey- 


against it at the time. Many others were 
opposed to it, but restrained from expressing 
their opinions (we speak advisedly) by fear 
of being thrown out of employ; their senti- 
ments are expressed in the following ‘pro- 
test.” We will only add that the two first 
names signed to the report are those of em- 
ployers, the first of whom is engaged in ste- 
reotyping for the Bible and Tract Societies. 
From these facts we leave our readers to 
draw their own inferences. 
PROTEST 


Against the Report of a Committee of the 
New York L'ypographical Society. 
In Session, Dec. 5, 1829. 


tion,” —which was read and accepted. 


men who were present, strongly protested | 


The Committee, appointed at the preceding month- 
ly meeting, offered their Report—on certain commu- 
nications made to their Society by R. 1. Owen, as 
secretary of an ‘* Association for the Protection of 
Industry, and for the Promotion of National Educa- 


Every effort to modify the Report, or to 
lay it over to the next meeting for reconsi- 
deration, (when it might have been more un- 
derstandingly and coolly acted upon,) having 
failed; and its speedy and extensive circula- 
tion having been determined on,—the mem- 


mittee; but till very recently, we have been 
as much in the dark concerning its operations 
as any of the applicants for information, (our 
present patronage not affording means for 
employing reporters of the proceedings of 
this and other public bodies.) Something 
more than a wish to gratify curiosity, how- 


nen, seeder aw ee ey Bele Yue semdeus 
such information as we are now possessed 
of. What the committee were engaged in 
before the last two weeks, we do not know, 
but believe they were chiefly occupied with 
their money affairs of the last year. During 
the past fortnight, the committee have had 
four or five meetings ; the last two, on Mon- 
day and Thursday of the present week; at 
none of which more than sixteen members 
have beenpresent. Their attention, latterly, 
has been devoted to the objects for which 
they were appointed—a plan of organization 
to be reported to a general meeting. The 
committee finally decided upon a plan on 
Monday evening last, by a vote of 6 te 5— 
twelve members being present besides the 
chairman, one of whom was neutral. This 
plan is such as we had been prepared to ex- 
pect from that committee, but which we by 
no means approve of: it provides for elect- 
ing a new committee of fifty by a general 
meeting. or rather by eight general meetings, 
as was ably shown by a writer in the Evening 
Journal, whom we have heretofore alluded 
to. We are not acquainted with the details 
of the plan, but we presume the same prin- 
ciples are adopted for the mode of nomina- 
tions. The objections to this plan are, that 
a general committee can be elected, and 
nominations made, better, with a much less 
loss of time, and at much less expense. by 
ward meetings, than by general meetings. 
The committee of fifty were empowered at 
the last general meeting to prepare a plan, 
and to call another meeting when they had 
accomplished it and report. This meeting 
they have fixed upon for the 29th instant; 
and at this meeting it will be necessary for 
the working men to choose a plan from among 
those which may be offered. 

We think the committee have been much 
too dilatory in preparing the report and call- 
ing a meeting. A committee of three might 
have been appointed who would have per- 
formed the duty in a week or ten days, as it 
ought to have been done. Few, if any, at 
the general meeting, expected that the report 
would be delayed longer than that period. 
As it is, however, so it must be; and we have 
only to express our ardent desire that on the 
29th there will be a full general meeting ; 
for on the plan of organization adopted at 
that meeting, we believe, depends our success 
over the enemies of equal rights at the next 
election. 





Virginia Convention.—Av article passed 
the committee of the whole of the Virginia 


that state, on the 25th ult., providing that no 
person shall be compelled to attend on pub- 
lic worship, or pay for it, unless he pleases ; 
that every one shall have liberty to profess, 
and by argument to maintain, his religious 
opinions, &c.; and rendering the clergy in- 
eligible to the general assembly. A motion 
was made to add a clause “declaring all 
persons who disbelieve in a God, or a future 
state of rewards and punishments, as incapa- 
ble of being received as witnesses in any 
court of law in the commonwealth :” this 
motion was withdrawn. Another amend- 
ment was proposed, to give the legislature 
power to incorporate theological seminaries, 


convention for amending the constitution of 


nity. For an exposition of the principles 
and views of the proprietors, see prospectus. 
Terms, Eight Dollars per annum, and in 
proportion for a shorter term. Advertise- 
ments proportionally low. 
Mr. S. HEWES SANBORN, No. 816 
Pearl street, is duly authorized to receive 
—— cM. ; a 
. C. Montgomery Andrews, 

William C. Taylor, 

William 4 Stanley, 

Willoughby Lynde, 

Benj. ii y 
Dec. 19. Cornelius Nepos Burges. 


NVHE JOURNAL OF HEALTH. Con- 
ducted by an Association of Physicians. 
** Health—the poor man’s riches, the rich man’s 
bliss.” The primary object with the condue- 
tors of the Journal of Health, is to point out 
the means of preserving health and prevent- 
ing disease. ‘fo attain this, all classes and 
both sexes shall be addressed, in a style fa- 
miliar and friendly, and with an avoidance 
of such professional terms and allusions as 
would in any way obscure the subject or 
alarm the most fastidious. The fruits of 
much reading, study, and careful observa- 
tion, shall be placed before them, so arrang- 
ed and applied, as to conduce most efficaci- 
ously to their bodily comfort and mental 
tranquillity. To whatever profession or call- 
ing they may belong, the readers of this 
Journal will find precepts susceptible of va- 
luable application. Air, food, exercise, the 
reciprocal operation of mind and body, cli- 
mate and localities, clothing, and the physi- 
cal education of children, are topics of per- 
manent and pervading intesest, with the dis- 
cussion and elucidation of which the pages 
of the work will be mainly filled. 
RECOMMENDATION OF THE WORK. 
We approve of the plan on which the pub- 
lication, entitled the ** Journal of Health,” is 
conducted, and belfeve that it is calculated 
to be useful, by enlightening public opinion 
on a subject of high importance to the wel- 
fare of society. ‘The numbers which have 
appeared, evince talent, and may be viewed 
as a pledge of the continued usefulness of 
the publication, while conducted by its pre- 
sent editors. We, therefore, feel no hesita- 
tion in recommending it to the public pa- 
tronage. 





Philadelphia, Oct. 13, 1829. 

N. Chapman, M. D., Wm. P. Dewees, 
M. D., Thos. C. James, M. D., Wm. E. 
Horner, M. D., professors in the university 
of Pennsylvania. John C. Otto, M. D., 
Thos. T. Hewson, M. D., Franklin Bache, 
M.D. 

TERMS.—The Journal of Health will 
appear in numbers of 16 pages each, octavo, 
on the second and fourth Wednesdays of 
every month. Price per annum $1.25, in 
advance. Subscriptions and communica- 
tions (post paid) will be received by Judah 
Dobson, agent, No. 108 Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia. 

Agents.—J. Dobson, 108 Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia; W. and J. Neal, Baltimore ; 
Wm. Burgess, 97 Fulton street, New York ; 
Carter and Hendee, Boston; and in most of 
the towns in the United States. Dec. 19. 


AINTING.—House, Sign, and Orna- 
namental Painting and Glazing, ay 

D. McAFEE, 53 Vesey street. 1G 
BOARDS of all kinds and sizes, kept on 
hand, ready for lettering, on the shortest no- 
tice. Imitations of WOODS, MARBLES, 
&c. &c. in the modern style. All kinds of 
work, at very reduced prices, execnt-d with 














which was lost, twelve ‘only rising in its fa- 


neatness and despatch. Nov. 21. ty* 
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From the Kingston Patriot. 


Education is a matter of such high 
importance, such deep and intense in- 
terest to a free people, that no pains or 
expense shall be spared to enrich these 
columns with every kind of informa- 
tion that can give light to the subject. 
In the United States, it is all engrossing. 
It is the sleeping and the waking 
thought of all considerate people. It 
elicits from the press streams of dis- 
quisitions and exhortations, engages all 
the meditative powers of philosophy 
and philanthropy, and impels the bet- 
ter instructed of the working classes to 
meet in organized assemblies, to pro- 
pound, to discuss, and to resolve. A 
grand system of national education, in 
which the poor will be equal participa- 
tors with the rich, is professed to be the 
object and sanguinely expected to be 
the fruit of this universal agitation. 
This vast project, which aims at noth- 
ing less than to destroy every barrier but 
such as nature has raised to intellectual 


equality, is said to emanate from one of 
those master spirits, which, like stars of 


great omen, fre seen once in many ages. 
Benevolence of no ordinary kind is the 
grand characteristic of the theory. Its 
motions towards practical illustration, it 
will be the duty and the pleasure of the 
editor of the Patriot to watch, and lay, 
in all their amplitude, before the Cana- 
dian public—whose destinies can never 
be uninfluenced by the grand political 
movements of so powerful, enterprizing, 
and contiguous a neighbor. 


THE MECHANICS. 

There isaclass or order of men, that 
in these United States are, and long 
have been—too long—subjects of in- 
dignity—of contumely, for the flippant 
wearer of the embroidered petticoat, the 


stiff collared fop—the drizzler, too, (a'| 


modification of driveller)--yes, that class, 


* | certainly in twenty, years, the political 


power of this country would be in the 


EDUCATION. Shaheen | oT of those who had been educated 


in Sunday schools.” Let our repre- 
sentatives in Congress remember this, 
that they may not be deceived by a 
long string of names, and let the public 
presses boldly proclaim the undoubted 
opposition of nine tenths of their sup- 
porters, to the abolition of Sunday 
mails and to the union of church and 
state. 


VIRGINIA ELOQUENCE. 


Virginia convention. 


counting too much upon the purity and 
virtue of our society, as a permanent 
security against all political evils. I 
told the committee yesterday, that I in- 
tended to open my whole mind, without 
reserve; this is the last scene of my po- 
litical life; before I came here, I weed- 
ed all the hopes of ambition from my 
heart: and I now declare my conscien- 
tious belief, unpopular as the avowal of 
it may be, that, from the beginning of 
time, never any nation made a more 
rapid progress in corruption, than have 
these United States, during the last 
quarter of a century. I beg leave to 
mention a few of the most obvious of 
many symptoms. Even in this good 
old dominion, for one place hunter that 
was to be seen when | first grew up to 
manhood, there are ten now; yes, the 
number is tenfold at the least; they 
swarm in the country and in the city— 
they infest our public places—they in- 
vade our privacy, aud disturb the quiet 
of their industrious neighbors with their 
solicitations. They are themselves mar- 
ketable commodities ; they put up their 
principles, their opinions, their votes, at 
auction, to the highest bidder, setting 
the highest value upon their services, 





the same, which ought, of right—if but willing to take any price they get. 


benefits to man can give right—to be 
cherished because of their usefulness ; 
which ought to be encouraged and res- 
pected in a ratio with the benefits they 
have conferred, and are daily confer- 
ring, upon the whole human family. 


Are we not beholden to the mechanic | 


for our luxuries, our necessities; yea, 
for our very existence, above a level with 
the Ourange Outang, or Champanze— 


| Men hardly fit for a clerkship, aspire to 
embassies; and men, who aspire to em- 
| bassies, will descend to a clerkship of- 
| fice—office emolument, high or low, 
state or federal—any sort of office, 
which will save them the pain of earn- 
ing their living by honest industry. 

We hear a great deal about the cor- 
ruption of all orders of men in Great 
Britain. Whatis it? Does any man 


an inhabitant of the coast of the gulf of | suppose, that, when sir Robert Wal- 


Guinea ?—a race of beings whom I| 


conceive to be very little, if any, inferior 
to man,if wholly deprived of the me- 
chanic arts. 
monkey equal in size, to man, having 
mustachios and evena beard. And it is 


said they live in clans or societies, in 
huts of their own bDulaing of course. 


Whether they are thus congregated for 
convenience, for society, or for strength 
in their defensive and offensive opera- 
tions against the negroes, whose wives 
they carry off, or for all these purposes, 
is yet to be learned. ; 

Deprive us of the existing mechanic 
arts, and we are at once cut off from all 
commerce between nations; the doors 
of our merchants and shopkeepers are 
at once closed ; the doctor and surgeon 
are deprived of the means of their pro- 
fessions; the lawyer, destitute of books, 
of pen, and parchment, may grum- 
ble to the passing breeze his land’s tra- 
ditionary statutes; the Bibleless divine, 
in nature’s forest, the heavens his*cano- 
py, might put forth his orison to a little 
heeding wild disordered multitude ; the 
now curled and tightly corseted coquette, 
delicate to a fault, would then be seen 
iu primitive nudity, confronting the idle 
gaze of the equally uncovered, ouce ci- 
vilized coxcomb. In fine, deprive the 
world of the mechanic arts, by striking 
into nonexistence and oblivion the ope- 
rative mechanician, and very soon the 
inhabitants of this world’s populous 
cities and stately palaces will dwindle 
to mere bipeds, barely disposed to claim 
a degree of superiority over their fellow 
animals, the quadrupeds !— Spirit of the 
Age. 





From the Marietta Pioneer. - 
SUNDAY MAILS. 
We are rejoiced to notice, that the 
common political papers of the day are 


beginning to sound an alarm on this 


subject—an alarm is necessary at this 
time, and the press must sound it. The 
plan for laying this first step in the broad 
staircase which shall unite the state to 
the church, has been remoddeled, and 
éxtended in every possible direction, in 


order, no doubt, to surprize and force 
congress into compliance with their de- 


mands. This has been done by eccle- 


siastical bodies passing resolution after 
resolution, expressive of their determi- 
nation again to besiege ccngress to stop 
It has lately been ascertain- 
ed that the holy zeal for the sabbath of 
some of these ‘“* Christian party in po- 
litics” men, led them, in some cases, to 
In one particu- 
‘Jar case, a pious teacher, unable to get 
signers enough to a petition, carried it 
to school and made his scholars sign it. 


the mail. 


commit pious frauds. 


They are a species of| chased with honors; 


pole said, that every man had his price, 
he was talking of a price to be told out 
in guineas?’ No. Some are to be pur- 
some with the 
emoluments of place. ‘The case is ex- 
actly the same here. ‘ Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard ; study her ways, and be 


wise.” Brrere to a Picebu wehlsiew coset see 
the West Indies, the pest of the coun- 
try; lay the smallest lump of sugar on 
a mahogany table, and in 15 minutes, 
there will be hundreds around it; tread 
upon a lizard in the evening, and the 
next morning they will present you the 
cleanest and most perfect skeleton ima- 
ginable. So, sir, the greedy expect- 
ants of office are continually on the 
lookout. Let a poor posmaster or col- 
lector be sick, and they begin to collect 
their volume of recommendations ; let 
him die, and, before his remains are 
committed to his mother earth, the 
whole swarm is at Washington. Then, 
sir, look at the daily press, which, in 
this country, is the true exemplar vitae 
morumque. Why is it that, upon all 
political questions, presidential elec- 
tion, or what not, the whole argument 
turns on the single point, which side 
will get the majority ? because that is 
the most effectual argument to carry 
the majority; for the party that shall 
prevail, is to have the disposal of ho- 
nors, and offices, and emoluments, and 
partizans are to be excited to exertion, 
or acquired only by the hope of reward. 

There is another class of men, who 
have sprung up in Virginia, or rather 
begun to be distinguished as a separate 
class, within the-last 15 years. ‘They 





the people; they profess themselves the 
people’s servants—the people’s friends— 
the people’s men; meaning nothing more, 
in plain English, than that they are the 
men for the people’s money. They have 
no opinions and no will of their own; 
whatever the people think, they think ; 
whatever the people desire, they desire ; 
whatever the people will, they are con- 
tent; and, therefore, whatever of honor 
or emolument the people have to bestow, 
they expect to receive it at their hands. 
Sir, Iam one of the people; and I have 
noted the ways, and know perfectly how 
to appreciate the motives and the merits 
of these our kind officious friends and 
servants. In monarchies, the king is 
the fountain of honor and office; in 
republics, the people. There are cour- 
tiers of the people, as well as courtiers 
of kings. The motives of both are ex- 
actly alike; their ends the same; their 
conduct is different only in- mode ; and 
it is equally true of the courtiers of the 
people, as of the courtiers of kings, that, 
exactly in proporcion to the contempt 


‘Tf this hint be duly improved, one half| they entertain in their hearts, for the 


of the petitions presented next winter 
may be filled with the names of Sun- 
day school scholars, who may thus early 
be taught the arts of that government to 
which.a reverend D. D. undoubtedly re- 
ferred, when he wrote that, “in ten, or 


persons to whom their flatteries are ad- 


adulation. 
republic rests in that class; and, thank 











The following is an extract from a 
speech, delivered by Mr. Leigh, in the 


“IT fear, sir, we are in the habit of|tender laborers. 


means of subsistence, if improved by 

| honest industry, placed above the temp- 
‘tations of poverty, and exempt from the 
temptations of prosperity, never so much 
as dream of the emoluments of office ; 
the honest hard working yeomanry of 
this country, who hitherto have fed, 
clothed, protected, and sustained so- 
ciety.” 


q 





From the Mechanic’s Free Press. 


LABOR SAVING MACHINERY. 

We propose now to take a brief view 
of the effect of machinery in imposing 
the burden of labor on young children 
and females, and the evil effects on the 
bodies and minds of these young and 
It is the effect of ma- 


dren _ practicable. 


— 


do not regard themselves as a part of 


dressed, is the extravagance of their 
Sir, the last hope of the 


heaven, it yet constitutes the great body 


chinery to simplify mechanical opera- 


tions: there is 2o art nor knowledge 
necessary to tend a machine; this 
makes the introduction of mere chil- 
See Dr. Aiken’s 
Description of the Country round Man- 
chester, quoted in Malthus’s Essay on 
Population, book ii. 

“The invention and improvements 
of machinies to shorten labor, have had 
a surprizing influence to extend our 
trade, and also to call in hands from 
all parts, especially children for the 
cotton mills. It is the wise plan of 
prividence, that, in this life, there shall 
be no good without its attendant incon- 
venience. There are many which are 
too obvious in these, cotton mills and 
similar factories, which counteract that 
increase of population usually conse- 
quent on the improved facility of labor. 
In these, children of very tender age 
are employed, many of them collected 
from the workhouses in London and 
Westminster, und transported in crowds 
as apprentices to masters resident many 
hundred miles distant, where they serve 
unknown, unprotected, and forgotten by 
those to whose care nature or the laws 
had consigned them. These children 
are usually too long confined to work in 
close rooms, often during the whole 
night. The air they breathe from the 
oil, &c., employed in the machinery, 
and other circumstances, Is injurious ; 
little attention is paid to their cleanli- 
ness; and frequent changes from a 
warm and dense to a cold and thin at- 
mosphere, are predisposing causes to 
sickness and disability, and particularly 
to the epidemic fever, which is so gene- 
rally to be met with in these factories. 
It is also much to be questioned, if so- 
ciety does not receive detriment from 
the manner in which children are thus 
employed during their early years. 
They are not generally strong to labor, 
or capable of pursuing any other branch 


of business when the term of their ap- 
prvertivvolsip, wapescoe rne temales are 


wholly uninstructed in sewing, knitting, 
and other domestic affairs, requisite to 
make them notable and frugal wives 
and mothers. This isa very great mis- 
fortune to them and the public, as is 
sadly proved by a comparison of the 
families of labor in husbandry, and 
those of manufacturers in general. In 
the former we meet with neatness, 
cleanliness, and comfort; in the latter 
with filth, rags, and poverty, although 
their wages may be nearly double to 
those of the husbandman.” 

This shocking picture of the effect, 
in England, of machinery, on the em- 
ployment of children, might be much 
heightened. We might show how 
young children were employed at first 
at 12 years of age, then at 11, 10, 9, 
8, 7, 6, and horrible to relate, at Five !!! 
Nor was this all. The hours of work 
were lengthened from nine hours a day 
to 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, and even srx- 
reEN!!! Even worse than this might 
have been effected by the heartless cu- 
pidity of manufacturers, had not a bill 
been carried in the British parliament, 
chiefly by the exertions of Robert Owen, 
limiting the hours per day, and the age 
of the infant martyr. 

England has now, it has been com- 
puted, machinery equal to 800,000,000 
of laborers!!! Yet, with this vast in- 
crease of scientific power, adult labor- 
ers work harder, and longer hours per 
day, than formerly. Allow that this 
harder work and longer hours are not 
the effect of machinery, but of unjust 
laws granting a monopoly to home corn 
growers; still it teaches us the fact, 
that unjust laws or monopolies may 
hinder the laborer from feeling the be- 
nefits, while they make him feel the 
evils, of machinery. 

But who shall estimate the immense 
injury, to the mind and body, which 
machinery inflicts on the young labor- 
ers?’ The injury to the body may be 
estimated, in the diminishéd stature, 
shrunken muscles, and cadaverous 
looks ; but the injury to the mind can 
never be appreciated. See the untaught 
child entering a factory—he grows up 
in a little artificial world a few feet 
square—he knows nothing of the world 
without—his faculties of perception and 
judgment are narrowed down to a sim- 
ple manual operation—his general in- 
tellectual power becomes enfeebled— 
his judgment, never exercised, pines and 
perishes—every thought tending to dis- 
tract his mind from mechanical velocity 
and regularity is repressed—the perfec- 
tion of the little human animal is to 
have one motion, like the machine! Is 





of the people; who, possessing the 


it strange if such a creature grow up 


vicious, OF superstitious, or abject? Is 
it any wonder if such a poor creature 
remain always ignorant of the means 
by which he is made to toil for others, 
and by which the fruits of his labor by 
a hundred contrivances are taken away? 
Let us bring the subject a little near- 
er home. ll the horrors of infant la- 
bor are rapidly creeping upon us, yet 
scarcely is a voice heard explaining, 
whether this is the natural and proper 
effect of machinery. All over the 
New England states we see the canker 
spreading. In Manayunk, hundreds of 
boys, seven years old and upwards, are 
employed daily from dawn till eight in 
the evening. What kind of freemen 
will these be when they grow up? What 
kind of wives for poor men will the 
young women be, whose childhood has 
been pussed in a factory? Why, they 
will make just such men and women as 
shall be able to produce a fresh supply 
of slaves for the machine owners; but 
to every ennobling principle of human 
nature they will be strangers after two 
or three gencrations. 

Here, then, we close our case. We 
say, up to this time, machinery has not 
added to the general comfort of the 
poor—it has not diminished their hours 
of labor—it has not clothed them better 
(really better) than they were clothed 
fifty years ago—it has imposed burdens 
on infancy and sex not before necessary 
—it debases and deteriorates the work- 
ing population in body and mind. 

We will endeavor to find room in our 
columns for the reply and rejoinder of 
our friend of the Philadelphia Gazette, 
so that our readers may see what has 
been said on the other side. 


PETITION. 

To the Honorable the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United 
States, in Congress assembled : 
The subscribers, belonging to the se- 

veral religious denominations, known 
by the names of Jews, Baptists, Tunk- 
ers, Quakers, et cetera, humbly repre- 
sent that they are deeply grieved at the 
transportation of the mail on the se- 
venth day of the week, commouly cal- 
led Saturday, which is the true and 
holy sabbath of the Lord; as we read 
in the ten commandments, “ the seventh 
day is the sabbath.” They would hum- 
bly represent’ to your honorable body, 
that the Lord has never appointed any 
other day as a sabbath; that this com- 
mandment is obligatory on all men, till 
time shall be no more; and that no 
other than the seventh day was kept in 
the church as the sabbath, until the 
days of Constantine. In proof of this,, 
we heg the liherty to refer your honor- 
able body to the admirable work of Mr. 
Cornthwaite on this subject, written in 
1740, a new edition of which we pro- 
pose to have printed immediately. Thus 
conscientiously‘believing, according to 
the fourth commandment, that ‘ the 
seventh day is the sabbath,” and that 
the Lord rested on the seventh day, and 
blessed it, and hallowed it, (Exodus xx. 
10, 11,) it is with the greatest sorrow 
we see this holy day so irreverently kept. 
We dread the judgments that will fall 
on this once happy land, if those things 
continue; we shall become a nation of 
atheists and deists, all religion will be 
lost, and our meeting houses be pulled 
down. 

They would farther represent, that by 

directing the mail to run on the holy 
sabbath, congress set up a religioxs test, 
since it is only our conscientious opi- 
nions in regard to this day, which pre- 
vent many of us from becoming post- 
masters. 
They would farther represent, that 
they do not wish congress to pass any 
laws in relation to the sabbath, but 
merely to revoke those they have al- 
ready made, whereby it came to pass 
that this holy day is profaned. 
It is manifestly the bounden duty of 
congress to enquire into this subject, 
since they are in danger of breaking in 
on the holy time, and since it would not 
become a wise and pious legislature to 
decide what day is the sabbath, without 
a prayerful and pious search into a mat- 
ter of such high importance in regard 
to the welfare of pure religion. 
At this time indeed, this alarming 
time of heresy, when, for the most pious 
purposes, and to save the very nation, 
we are uniting all our energies, we pray 
the attention of congress to this subject, 
which involves the eternal interest of 
millions. 
They would farther represent, that 
when the tract of Mr. Cornthwaite shall 
have been reprinted, they intend not 
only to distribute it in New York and 
other places gratuitously, but they will 
send agents to Washington, to wait up- 
on the members at their boarding houses 
for conversation, and to present them 
with copies of this highly valuable 
work. 

We pray, therefore, most sincerely, 

your honorable body, to suspend the 

transportation of the mail on the holy 
sabbath, which is the seventh day. 

And, as in duty bound, &«. 











Right of Suffrage—Dr. Franklin 
was once a member of a body in which 
it was contended that a certain amount 
of property (fifty dollars we think) 


doctor was opposed to. it. . * Today,” 
said he, ‘a man owns a jackass worth 
fifty dollars, and he is entitled to vote ; 
but before the next election the jackass 
dies. ‘The man, in the meantime, has 
become more experienced, his know- 
ledge of the principles of government, 
and his acquaintance with manking, are 
more extensive, and he is therefore bet- 
ter qualified to make a proper selection 
of rulers; but the jackass is dead, and 
the man cannot vote. ‘ Now, gentle- 
men,” said he, addressing himself to 
the advocates of that qualification,— 
‘pray inform me, in whom is the right 
of suffrage? In the man or the jack- 
ass 1” 


Snuff Taking.—The earl of Stan- 
hope has the following remarks upon 
snuff taking: ‘* Every professed and 
incurable snuffer, by a moderate com- 
putation, takes one pinch every ten mi- 
nutes. Every pinch taken with the 
splendid ceremony of the handkerchief 
and other incidental circumstances con- 
nected with it, consumes a minute and 
a half out of every ten: this amounts 
to one day out of every ten, which 
makes thirty-six days and a half in the 
year; and if the practice is continucd 
in the same proportion during forty 
years, two entire years will have been 
dedicated to the tickling of the nose, 
and two more to the blowing it. 

The unavoidable expenses attending 
snuff taking throughout the British em- 
pire, might constitute a fund to pay off 
the national debt. 





EVENTH WARD Republican Meeting. 
At a numerous meeting of Mechanics 
and other Working Men, held, pursuant to 
notice, on Friday evening, Dec. 4, at the 
East River Coffee House, for the purpose of 
nominating a Ward Committee, and estab- 
lishing measures for the purpose of further- 
ing and promoting the general interest of 
their body, Daniel Gorham was called to the 
chair, and Caleb Hyatt and David Byng were 
appointed secretaries. 
The meeting being regularly organized, 
and its object stated, it was unanimously 
Resolved, That a committee, consisting of 
25 persons, to be chosen separately, be ap- 
pointed, which was accordingly done; said 
committee being vested with full power to 
supply any vacancy that may occur therein. 
Resolved, That the proceedings of the 
meeting be published in the Daily Advertiser, 
Evening Jourul, and Working Man’s Ad- 
vocate. 
Resolved, That this meeting adjourn. 
DANIEL GORHAM, Ch’'n. 
Cares Hyatt, Seec'ri 
Davip Byrye, eso 





Dec. 12. It 


Pte a Meeting of the Committee of Me- 
chanics and other Working Men of the 
Seventh Ward, held at the East River Cof- 
fee House, on Thursday evening, Dec. 10, 
it was, agreeably to powers vested in the 
committee by a general meeting of thé ward, 

Resolved, That Five Delegates be chosen 
to represent the interests of the Mechanics 
and other Working Men in General Com- 
mittee, which was accordingly done; and it 
was further 

Resolved, That a Committee of Confer- 
ence be appointed, consisting of five mem- 
bers, whose duty it shall be to correspond 
| with the committees of the different wards 
of this city; who were accordingly ap- 
pointed. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this 
meeting be published in the Working Man’s 
Advocate, Evening Journal, Daily Adverti- 
ser, and Morning Courier & Enquirer. 

DANIEL GORHAM, Ch’'n. 

D. Byrne, Sec’ry. Dec. 12. 1t* 


TOVE MOUNTING, BELL HANG- 

ING, and Black and White Smithing 

in general.—_ JESSE FERGUSON, No. 19 

Hudson street, New York, respectfully in- 

forms the public, that he executes al] orders 

in the above branches with despatch and on 
reasonable terms. Nov. 21. tf 








OTICE.—The celebrated Strengthen- 
ing PLASTER, for pain or weakness 
in the breast, back or side; also, for Rheu- 
matic Affections, Liver Complaints and 
Dyspepsia, for sale at No. 38 Beekman 
street. ‘This medicine is the invention of 
an eminent surgeon, and so numerous are 
the instances in which the most salutary ef- 
fects have been produced by it, that it is 
with the utmost confidence recommended to 
all who are afflicted with those distressing 
complaints. The sale of this remedy com- 
menced in May 1817, from this establish- 
|ment, and the sales have been very exten- 
| sive. 
notwithstanding a condition was annexed to 
each sale, that if relief was not obtained, the 
money should be returned, out of those 
numerous sales, from the period above men- 
| tioned, up to the present time, ten only have 
been returned ; and those upon strict enqui- 
ry where found to be diseases for which they 
were not recommended. This we trust 
(when fairly considered) will be the strong- 
est evidence that could possibly be given of 
its utility. 

Where the applicants are known, no mo- 
ney will be required till the trial is made and 
approved ; where they are not known the 
money will be returned provided, the benefit 
above stated is not obtained. is 

Apply at 38 Beekman, corner of William 
street. 


Nov. 7. ly T. KENSETT. 


UST PUBLISHED, and for sale at 40 
J Thompson street, Voltaire’s Philosophi- 
Oct. 31. 








cal Dictionary—price 75 cents 
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Should be required for voting. The 


Terms $2 per annum, half yearly in advance. 


It affords us great pleasure in stating, | 
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